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Australian Prime Ministers together to discuss the
question, and he put his views before them. In what
he said Tariff Reform was latent, if not yet potent.
He indicated the possibility of a common tariff for the
whole Empire, the advisability of some central repre-
sentative council, and the probable necessity for some
devaluation of Imperial responsibilities. At the same
time he gave the Prime Ministers concerned to under-
stand that the work was theirs and not his, and that
it lay with them to bring about their own federation
and to smooth out the inter-colonial difficulties; when
that was done the British Government would be ready
to lend a sympathetic ear to any request for closer
union.

In the years that followed the Australian statesmen
took the Colonial Secretary's advice, and hammered
out a scheme of federation. Victoria, South Australia,
and Tasmania voted for it by substantial majorities,
but several concessions had to be made to New South
Wales before she, too, could be persuaded to ratify.
That left only Queensland and Western Australia, but
the former came into line after securing a special
amendment which enabled her to divide her huge
geographical area into districts for senatorial elections.
Mr. Chamberlain then convened a conference in
London not only of the five accepting colonies, but
also of West Australia and New Zealand. The situa-
tion of the former was peculiar: she was isolated from
the other colonies by enormous distances, no railway
crossed her, and it took as long to get from Perth
to Sydney as from Liverpool to New York. The
colony, too, was thinly populated, and was entirely
dependent upon the tariff for revenue, so as the
price of her consent to federation West Australia